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THE TOMB OF FRIENDSHIP. 


“ If a man die, shall he live again :” 
Jos, XIV. 14, 


O consider ourselves as mortal—that our days are posting 
fast away, that they are perhaps already far spent, and 
will soon come to an end, is not less right, wise, and useful, 
then to know ourselves to be immortal; that we are possessed 
of spirits which cannot die, whose energies must survive the 
wreck of material nature, and reanimate the sleeping and 
essential dust of the respective bodies with which they 
were once identified: dust, that will be then refined, and 
rendered incorruptible and spiritual, according to the power 
of God, whereby he can subdue all things unto himself. This 
will lead us to regard the present life as short and doubifal ; 
whilst the afflictions and trials connected therewith will cor- 
rect our notions of it as the supreme good, and help us to 
prepare for the humiliating and inevitable state we here 
see realized, in one who, though in the midst of years, gladly 
exchanged his earthly existence in the sure and certain hope 
of a better, with the full prospect of a joyful resurrection to 
eternal life. We may, therefore, safely write on his tomb 
RESURGAM—lI shall rise again. 
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No one teaches like death. His silent lectures form a 
course of moral and pathetic instruction, which puts all 
other teachers to the’ blush, We may read them in the 
ashes of departed friends, and feel them in the wounded alfee- 
tions of our own hearts. 

It is profitable to withdraw, at times, from the harry aud 
cares of life, converse with our past hours, and bestow 
some thoughts on futurity. All that are born must die; 
and all things around us are clearly tending to dissolution, 
What striking proofs have we of this in the human race! 
and what mournful processions do every day exhibit! one 
fatal breach in the convexions of society is quickly followed 
by another; and those who weep at the grave of friendship to 
day are wept over to morrow. 

The sovereign controller of the world cannet do wrong; 
and as the issues of life and death are in his hands, we moy 
be assured the both, in every provideutial instance, are or- 
dered in a way that is not less suited to promote the general 
welfare of his rational creatures, than to finally display 
the exalted bencficence of his character, If he calls away 
a beloved child, or an endeared friend, his right to do so is 
unquestionable. They were his, before they were our’s ; and 
when he resumes them to himself, there is always some 
mercy thrown into the cup of sorrow, and mingled with the 
bereavement. Whatever losses of the kind we sustain, it be- 
comes us to be silent before him; and aot provoke hin by 
intemperate grief, and unavailing murmurs, to take away the 
many enjoyweuts he has still left. These we hold only 
on sofferance, and he may command them whenever he 
pleases. 

Grief, tempered with resignation, and moderately indulged, 
argues a feeling mind, with an affection for, and a right 
estimation of the value of what we have lost. When the 
object forms a link w the chain of social happiness— can 
it be removed without pain, awd the chasm felt without 
being noticed? This is net expected from us. ‘To be in- 
sensible in such a case, would be a proof tlt the gift was 
not duly esteemed; and as the degree of affection to this 
oug!it to regul.ce that of gratitude to the giver, so the total 
want of either, ou evictive principles, would be a sufficient 
cause forthe removal. But the thoughts and ways of Deity 
are not like our’s. : 

We are here reminded of the uncertain tenure of life; 
and tbat all our pursuits and ways must end in—death, 

How silent all! The awful sileace of the midnight hour 
pervades each avenue, and forbids the entrance of the rude 
disturber. Nature appears to be wholly stripped of her 
vivacity, and to haye fallen into a final sleep. In the gloomy 
mansions 
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mansions around us rest some of the peaceful subjects of 
anempire that knows no bounds. The grim victor triumphs 
unmolested in every clime, and on every soil; no place 
isexempt from his tyranny ; and no day,no hour, no minute, 
but adds its involuntary tribute to the wide and cnormous 
waste of human life. All situations are alike accessible 
to him, from the imperial palace to the lowly cot; and 
when he cal!s, the inhabitants thereof, with those of inter- 
mediate rank, meet on the same level, and are made to 
submit to the same laws. If we try to estimate the degree 
of his power, and the number of his subjects, by the extent 
of his reign, we shall be obliged to rest on some broken 
column in the midst of this empire of desolation, and, after 
taking the widest range that the imagination can survey, 
confess ourselves utterly unable to compute the amount of 
either. As well might the astonished patriarch, when com- 
manded by God to look about him, have counted the stars of 
heaven, and the dust of the earth, to which his future progeny 
were compared. 

The streams of hnman life were unhappily poisoned at the 
fountain-head, and they sull carry their sintal and deadly in- 
fluence over every region of the globe. 

Asthe dead can teach the living to die, we may possibly 
find instruction even in this repository. Without adverting 
to the reflections that naturally arise from a sight of the 
yew andthe cypress, which are sometimes seen to incuin- 
ber burial grounds; or to the ancient practise of strewing 
roses, myrtle, and amarauths, over the deceased, there is ample 
scope for calm and useful meditation. ‘This little hillock, 
and that also; this grassy turf, and the other, are now 
heaving with human mould, and saying in tacit, buat im- 
pressive language, as you are, so was 1. ‘The disunited atoms 
of varied ranks and ages, which here blend and swell the 
rising heap, form an eventual lesson on the doctrines of 
native equality, and preach aloud the same clear and solemn 
wuth. lo the crumbling monuments of the august and great, 
we may discern the early end ef vain distinctions, and 
posthumous tame. ‘The marble urn proves unfaithful to 
its charge; and the massy pedestal refuses to transmit the 
laboured and partial cacomium to posterity. How frail and 
transient is the nublest sepulchre, with all the embellishments 
of sculptured pageantry! an age or two is frequently the 
utmost extent of their duration, and they, with their sleeping 
owners, are known no more. Time sports with the imagined 
perpetuity of their names, and draws the dark curtain of 
oblivion over their memories. Not all the inventions of art 
ean hinder them from thus passing away; for the records 
committed to even stone and brass must fail, and the 
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tablets themselves, on which they were inscribed, be decom- 
posed. The futility of the desire, with the inutility of the 
attempt, led Dr. Kennicott, the learned Hebrician, to omit the 
notice of years altogether, and insert, by way of comparison, 
on the grave-stone of his humble and pious parents, Whose re- 
mains lie in Totness church-yard, “ ‘Trifling are: the dates of 
time, when the subjcct is eternity.” 

Where one persun is remembered, myriads are forgotten ; 
and the acts of illustrious villany are more likely to survive, 
for a season, than those of distinguished benevolence and 
virtue.  Erostratus who destroyed the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, with fire, is still known by name; while that 
of the excellent artist who planned and reared the admired 
edifice is lost and forgotten. So uncertain are the methods of 
approved perpetuation. 

The tears which bedew the tomb of friendship are sacred. 
They are not the common tribute of regret ; but the genuine 
expressions of « heart susceptible of the finest feelings—of 
a heart exquisitely tender and affectionate ; in the recesses 
of which a lively memorial of the deceased may long be found. 
To sketch the outlines ofa character deserving of such cordial 
esteem, and permanent recollection, would be to present those 
of the friend and Christian who reposes within this place ; 
from which, the voice of solicitous regard seems to issue, in 
accents that reach the car, and impress upon the mind this 
solemn and timely admonition—PrrEPARE TO FOLLOW. 

With the virtues that adorn and improve individual charac- 
ter, we may always expect to find a mixture, more or less, 
of the frailties and imperfections attached to fallen nature; 
but when the fortner so predominate as to constantly discover 
themselves in the kindness of sympathy, and the discharge of 
social claims; in open rectitude of conduct, and the promotion 
of peace and good will towards men; but, above all, in the 
meek and pious observance of the pure principles and 
exalted precepts of the gospel—among which, those of 
loving God supremely, and mankind sincerely, are declared to 
be the chief—such a person being at once amiable in tempers 
and deportment, an example of real usefulness, and a blessing 
to his connexions and the world, is deserving of more than 
ordinary notice and respect; and, when the frail house ot 
his tabernacle dissolves, and the silken cords of life are 
loosened, his spirit, disrobed of humanity, like an angel of 
light at a distance from home, springs from the earth, 
and rises on the pinions of holy love to the portals ol 
paradise. 

In the contemplation of so exemplary and interesting a 
character, of whieh, no doubt, there are many Christian 
instances, the mind is carried beyond the love of vulgar €Xis- 
tence, 
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vanity of dormitory errors. ‘To have a name registered in 


the archives of Heaven, ts far better then to have mt. entered 
ls of fame,or placed among those of princes 


in Westminster Abbey or elsewhere. “Twill be found perfect 
se are lost. "Tis a tmnonuue- 


and entire there, when the rolls of time 
ment that will out last the pyramids of Ngypt, and ell the 
famed mausoleums that the world contains. Secure, indeed, 
are the persons who are so favoured. They are now happy 
in being passed from moral death into the enjoyment of 
vital faith ; but will be infinitely more so, when they have 
shot the gulf of death, and exchanged a state of warfare and 
tial for the unmixed joys and ineffable glories of a better 
world, 
As we cannot recall the spirit of a friend or relative from 
the climes of bliss, it would appear to be neither kind or 
tight on our part to indulge a wish to do so. Much less 


can it become us to ariaign any of the wavs of God, or 
Shall 


question the propriety of his painful dispensations 
we dispute the equity of his conduct, whose judgments are 
unsearchable? Sha!l we contend with bim in whom resides the 
plenitude of illimit: ble power—or say unto him, what dost 
thou ? [sit proper to accuse him ot injustice, when he re- 
claims his ‘own? Or of unkindoess, when he rewards a 
faithful servant with endless rest? No—we dare not do so. 
His ways are not less perfect, than merciful; and the evcats of 
re all adjusted by unerring wisdom. The 


his providence at 
persuasion of this, should check the rippling of discontent, 


and lead to silent resignation and implicit confidence, evea 
on of his footsteps. ‘The 
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where we cannot trace the reas 
teachings of nature assure us, that he is not more the parent 
universe, than the friend of man; though in the 
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the obscure doctrine of 


mysterions circle of human life, and 
final causes, we now see but in part, and that through a glass 
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arkly. But the resources of religion can do more for us— 





they are inexhaustible. They can soothe the perturbations of 
nto peace, under the most severe deprivation ; shed 
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the mind i 
a benign light over the dark moments of afiliction, as \ 
as over the valley and shadow of death; track the fight of 
matualendearmenis to the throne of (Heaven; and supply us 
with cordial motives, and the bestof reasons, to meet anc renew 
them there. 

As the love of God is commensurate with his power, and 
the both are engaged to render the changes produced, by 
voluuons of time, subservient to 


secondary causes and the re 
the promotion of universal good ; we may be certain that the 


mists which collect ronad the tombs of friendship, w: 
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intricacies of the whole scheme and oeconomy of provi- 
dence be amply explained, and delightfally consummated, in 
the progressive developements of eternity. 


MARCUS. 





FILIAL WHEROISM. 


(Concluded from Page 84. 


HARLES, informed of their positive refusal, and instructed 

above all that the governor had animated the town to 
concur in it by an eloquent harangue, in which be had repre- 
sented him under the most odious colours, swere to revenge 
himself. He immediately sent—for the last time—a herald at 
arms to announce to the Lorrainese, that if they did not deliver 
up the place on that very day, ead acknowledge him as their 
conqueror, he would storm the town, and put ‘all the imhabi- 
tants to the sword. This menace only irritated them still 
more, and redoubled their courage. The governor, certain 
that if the town should fall at length he would be the first vic- 
tim, yet preferred death to disloyalty, and traversed the streets 
haranguing every body, and exhorting them anew not to 
yield. He assembled his forces, dispersed them on every point 
of defence, and made all other dispositions best adapted to 
resisting the efforts of the besiegers. 

Theresa, who in the midst of these dangers made it her duty 
not to quit her father, shared his hervic enthusiasm ; and fol- 
Jowing his example, harangued the women and young girls by 
whom she was surrounded. She recited to them the sublime 
example of the women of Beauvais, who did not shrink from 
the horrors of batile, and faced every danger to prevent this 
same Charles from penetrating into their walls, and making 
them the victims of bis cruelty, ‘ There,” said she in a most 
persuasive tone, “ were seen mothers, with their timid daugh- 
ters, arming themselves with any weapons that could be ob- 
tained, carrying heavy burdens, gathering up broken lances, 
making them into arrows, tying them with their hair, and 


with their menacing points overpowering the soldiers of 


Charles, and obliging thein to raise the siege. ‘They were not 
more devoted than we are,” added Theresa, “ toa glorious 
death ; they were notso numerous. Why should not we follow 
the example of these courageous women ?—why should not 
we, like t hem, obtain the just reward of our devotion to out 
countrys e” 

This speech of Theresa’s made a deep impression on every 
body; the general sentiment was, who should be foremost to 
recond her generous ardour, and imitate the heroic women of 
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Beauvais. No kind of fatigue or labour, neither the menaces 
of a formidable and cruel enemy, nor the dreadful expectation 
of an assault, had power to intimidate these heroines; the 
danger of combat seemed to vanish at the approach of 
the fatal moment which was to -decide their victory or their 
defeat. 

Charles, daily more and more incensed, sought amid the 
fesources of lis genius new expedients for the attainment of 
his object. ‘Taking advantage of a dark night to deceive the 
besieged, he made several false attacks at different parts of the 
ramparts, and at the dawn of day re-uniting his choicest troops 
before one of the bastions which seemed the most damaged, 
he conducted the assault with so much address and impetuosity, 
that in less than two hours he opened a breach, and penetrated 
to the very centre of the town. In the first emotions of his 
fury he was about to abandon the inhabitants toa general 
massacre: “ Barbarian!” said Theresa, who had been brought 
into his presence, “ if all are to perish, over whom will you 
reign ?’—" Who art thou, audacious woman!” said the 
conqueror, “ who darest to speak to me thus ”—*“ Your pri- 
soner,” auswered the determined heroine, “ who would pre- 
vent your committing this additional deed of cruelty.” 

The impressive accent in which she spoke, her beauty, and 
above all her magnanimous resolution, suspended for a moment 
the fury of Charles, He only required that the goveraer 
should be immediately delivered up to him. ; 

At the solicitation of his duughier, and in compliance with 
the unanimous wishes of the inhabitants of Naney, the 
governor under the garb of a simple citizen had mingled with 
the crowd, who al] sought to shelter him from the ferocity of 
the conqueror. Charles therefore found it impossible to satiate 
his vengeance immediately on the bead of that honourable 
victim; but he offered a considerable reward to whoever 
would deliver him into his hands. “ There is but one person 
whe can discover him to you,” said the governor, without 
making himself kuown ; “ swear upon your bloody sword to 
grant mercy to all tlie inhabitants of the town.’"—* Te grant 
them mercy!” replied Charles with the most furious indigna- 
tion; “ wever! You have coniemned my power; you have 
rejected wy offers with Insolence, shall 1 now yield to your 
prayers? Is it for me to listen to the voice of pity? If fate at 
this moment spares your governor, | know well bow to dis- 
cover him, by the terrible example which in your persons lL 
will give to those who dare to brave me, and attempt to stop 
the course of my victories.” ‘Then addressing himself to the 
officers around him, be ordered that the inhabitants of Narcy 
Should be that instant devimated 
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Men, women, aud children, were then arranged in a long 
row, extending from the place where Charles was stationed to 
the ramparts of the town. The individuals of each family 
were all assembled together: the daughter supporied herself 
on the arm of ber mother; the triend took his place, next his 
friend; a calm resignation appeared on every countenance ; all 
seemed to court rather than to deprecate that fatal power 
which was about to choose ts victiins ; each prayed that fate 
might point at bim, in the hope that som object even dearer 
thao himself might be spared. At last, a bavi at arms, upon 
a signal given by the conqueror, began to number the victims ; 
When an unexpecied dithculty arose respecting the very first 
person upon wiom the lot bad fallen, wich ultimate ly put an 
entire stop to this barbarous execution. 

‘Theresa, standing on the nght hand of her father, who still 
appeared under his disguise, followed the motions of the 
herald at arms with eager inquietude. As he counted with a 
loud veice, she heard bim distinetly, and svon perceived that 
the number tea would tail upouw her beloved parent. She im- 
mediately glided away to the other side of him, so that nine 
feli on that lately devoted head ; and sie herself stood marked 
as the first victim, The governor was so much overcome by 
this extraordinary act of magoaninity, that he had scarcely 
power to speak ; yet recovering himself, he signified that it 
was he who was to die; the lot, be said, had fallen upou him, 
and he would vot sufler another to perish in his place. Theresa, 
still without making it known that the respectable old man she 
endeavoured to save, was her father, asserted that she had 
take her place at hazard, that the lot had come fairly upon 
her, and that she ought to suffer death. The herald at arms, 
and ‘he attendants who accompanied him, not knowing which 
of the two to believe, brought them belore Ciarles that be 
might determine the matier, A scene so extraordinary, and 
so ative ting, excited an emotion in this prince which he could 
not resisi, Perplexed and mdecisive, he knew not what part 
to take, but remained thoughtful and silent. “ You hesitate, 
barbarian !” said Theresa, with a calm dignity which made her 
ten tines more interesting than before ; “ let me perish, aud 
prolong the career of this old man, whose existence is 
honoured by sixty years of virtue.” “ Heaven avert your 
vielding to her demand !” exclaimed the goveraor in his turn; 
what are the virtues of wuich she speaks in comparison with 
her sublime sacrifice, which fills every heart with aciniration, 
and which you cannot witness without emotion !’—* My life 
is less valuable chan that of this oid man. Every day that he 
lives is marked by some act of benevolence. Look at bis 
white hairs, they bespeak the head of a family, and should he 
be cut off they will be lef itto mourn the best of fathers ”— 
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« Look at the bloom of her youth and beauty. She will be 
yet for a long time the ornament of her sex ; and shall she be 
sacrificed to preserve the few days that can yet remain to me !” 
Theresa, seeing that Charles fixed his eyes upon her witha 
milder expression of countenance than before, said to him, 
“ Cease to admire in me what is but a duty: it ts a daughter 
would save the author of her being: this old man is my 
father.” “ "Tis 1,” interposed the governor, “ that must put 
anend to your indecision, and induce you to spare without 
reluctance this model of filial p ety. [deliver up to you that 
enemy on whom you so much desire to wreak your vengeance 
you see before you the governor of Nancy. te would have 
been delivered up to you at once, if your heltini mus fury had 
not refused to spare, at the price of his head, his faithful fel- 
jow-citizens.” 

At these words, all the inhabitants of the town, whose ima- 
ginations were wrought up to the highest point of enthusiasus 
by the heroism that Theresa had displayed, surrounded the 
father and daughter, each individual demanding to die in thei: 
place. 

Charles had never before witnessed so affecting a spectacle. 
The cries of the supplicant citizens embracing the Lnces of 
their governor, and ready to sacrifice their own lives to save 
his,—the firmus and manly resignation of this venerable old 
man, oflering himself asa victiin to procure their safety,—-the 
piercing grief of ‘Theresa, who made a solemn vow to Lleavea 
not to survive her father if he must fall,—produced altogether 
an eflect upon the minds of himself and bis soldicis that mo 
words could describe. At last the governor forcing his way 
through the crowd, with Theresa hanging on his arm, demanded 
the decision of their rend Neither the one nor the other 
shall perish,” answered eagerly the now vanquished conqueror, 
“ it would be too difficult to decide the merits of such a 
contest, You have penetrated to the bo tom of my heart ; 


? 
and ii ut be giorious to conquer, you make me experience that 
itis still more delightful to pardon. Eajoy, lovely Theresa, 


enjoy all the happiness that awaits you; and receive the :eward 
of that filial bervism, which history will transmit will triumph 
to the remotest posterity. | grant not only the life of 
your excellent father, but the lives of all those citizens who 
were lately destined to a fate so awful and severe. Do not 
make me any acknowledgements, for Lowe you more than you 
have received, Bat for you, my bosom, awake only to the 
thirst of glory, would never have known the much more 
delighttul sensatic gus whic h a ow feel to be the result of per- 
forming an act of clemeucy. 

This speech, from the ‘mouth of the awe-inspiring con- 
gueror, was received with transports of delight. All the in- 
Vol. aus kh habitants 
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habitants mingled together, embracing each other, and ut- 
tering the weldest cries of joy; they were joined in them by 
the soldiers of Charles, who participated the emotion of their 
master. This prince, having experienced the valour and 
fidelity of the Lorrainese, declared that he would make Nancy 
the capital of his states, and he instantly replaced the governor 
in his rank and dignities. Theresa became more dear than 
ever to her fellow-citizens. There was no family, no indivi- 
dual who did not consider himself as indebted to her for the 
preservation of some dedr connection, or of his own existence, 
Her name was never mentioned but with the profoundest ve- 
neration, and to the latest period of her days she was inces- 
santly hailed with the benedictions of all around her. Thus 
she afforded a striking example of the advantages of elevating 
the mind so as to meet with dignity any circumstances, how- 
ever embarrassing, in which we may be placed ; aud illustrated 
in a striking manner the truth of this axiom, that the surest 
means of escaping a great danger, is to mect it with courage, 
with coolness, and with resignation, 





Letter from a Spanish Officer in London, to his Aunt, a 
Lady of Rank, in Madrid, depicting the Manners and 
Character of the Women of dingland. 


IIE young ladics here affect music much ; but in ge- 

neral (though there are some brilliant exceptions) play 
so ill as to inflict on politeness the most severe trials— 
When they sing they accompany themselves on that pow- 
erful piece of mechanism, the piano; and their pertorm- 
ance is in general but au imperfect rehearsal of the con- 
strained lessous of an artificial ltalian. Infinitely inferior 
to the native melody of a Spanish air, assisted, not con- 
trouled, by the sweet and simple tones of the flexibly 
obedient guitar. ‘This is the more extraordinary, as no 
nation ow eath has a more affecting and natural music 
than either of the. tour parts of Britain. It seems as if 
tnis people had determined to have foreign masters in 
eveiy thing but legislation ; and they who in arms submit 
to none, In arts yield: the palm ta whomever has the arro- 
gance to demand it. They make a merit of encouraging all 
that is exouc, and of refusing their patronage to whatever is 
indigenous in genius or talent. ‘ 

The general poverty, or rather parsimony, of more rational 
amusements which prevails in these parties, compels them to 
seck resource in cards; which’ are universally introduced oa 
such 
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such occasions, and afford at once a pretext for taciturnity, and 
an excuse for sociality. 

I must add, however, that this by no means proceeds 
from the want of capacity to apraer te conviviality on the 
partof English ladies ; but from a certain habitual reserve 
which they wear among maaan, so that, if in Spain it 
be the custom among women to veil the countenance, it 
seems equally so in England to veil the heart; or, perha; 's, 
like precious stones, their brilliance is the more splendid as it 
is more latent. 

In what then, you may by this time naturally enquire, 
does the excellence of English women consist? and I wit! 
tell you in few words :—lIt is not alone that there are 
to be found in this country women of the most beautiful 
persons and cultivated understandings; but it is their pe- 
culiar praise to excel in every relative situation of life. 
Thus, though they seldom arrive at that eminent per- 
fection in those striking and splendid accomplishments 
which give so great Cclit to foreigners in the public cye, 
it is their’s to boast of each domestic virtue and rational 
attainment which shed pleasure and bliss through the 
milder sphere of private life. Though they import thei 
dancers, their singers, and their musicians, from France, 
htaly, and Germany, it is at home they find age daugb- 
ters, faithful wives, and fond mothers. In a word, s lovely 
woinen, they may afford an example to the wale, “If they 
artificially adorn society less than the ladies of the Continent, 
they endear life far more; andif their manners are less brilliant, 
their morals are infinitely ner pure ° 

You cannot therefore conccive any thing more re ally 
gratifying than an English domestic c ircle of familiar friends, 

where mutual confidence is inspired by matual esteem, 
ne reserve is banished from their frank nature ; and 
the veil is laid aside from the ingenuous heart. I[t is there 

hat buman nature appears in its. highest perfection. There 
beauty is candid, wit good- -humoured, learning polite, and 
business aaehk Then it is that the English woman displays 
her national superiority, and the sunshine of sincerity «ts- 
pels the mist of affectation. Adorned only in her native 
loveliness, blending the dignity of virtue with the diflidence 
of modesty, she encourages friendship without descending 
to familiarity, and promotes hospitality untainted by osten- 
tation. 

i have perhaps given you by this time, at no small length, 
some idca of what the ladies of Britain appear to me to be ; 
and am astonished that in so Jong a letter 1 have said so little 5 
yet even that little [ have obscured and vitiated by attempting 
to compress in an epistic the subject of a volume. L will ta 
HH Q you 
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you thercfore no more on this occasion; but if you have any 
particular objects of curiosity, detail them to me, and f will 
satisfy you as fully as L am able. Indeed, in sv loquacious a 
mood do L appear to myself to be (perhaps iniluenced by 
ny subject) that | even fear to trust myself with the comes 
wencement of any other topic of coumunication, Jest [ pro- 
ceed to | know not what length. Friendship, bowever, de- 
mands that [ should not omit to entreat that yoa wiil take 
the charze of acquitting mec of the remembrances which | 
owe to my friends in Madrid; and, indecd, b am highly 
ambitious that my sentiments of regard should flow through 
so genial a channel as your communication. | write also, by 
this opportunity, to Blas de Moriarté; who will relieve you 
inthe burthen of answering the enquiries of tose whe are i. - 
terested in my fate. Above all, kt not my naa. ‘hey cd in 
oblivion and silence among the delightiul circle of my en- 
deared associates at Riaza; and if any heart there should sleep 
to the recollection of existence in exile, let the kind accents of 
your tongue break a sluinber so fatal to my future repose, 
With this hint [take a sorrowful leave, and awake from tie 
pleasing delusion of that ideal presence of the friend | address, 
with which epistolary correspondence beguiles the fancy, to 
the painful consciousness of a distant absence from you, 
my kind relation, and all [ love on carth. Dear Donna 
Almeria, adieu! the affection [| owe you asso uear a kinsman 
isfar beneath what grows spontaneyusly in the bosom of so 
sincere a friend as 


IGNACIS DE RAMIRA. 


LONDON FASHIONS. 


General Observations on the Dresses of Persons of 


Taste. 
[From “ La Belle Assemblee,” of the present Month, February, 1813.] 
HALF DRESS, 


JLAIN frock of amber satin cloth, shot with white, and 
ornamented round the bosom and the waist with a rich 
white silk trimming, which is called frost work ; it is the light- 
est and most elegant thing we have seen for some time, and is 
universally worn; a double row of this uimming crosses the 
breast, and forms the shape of the bosom: the back, which is 
plain und very broad, is o:namented with pearl buttons, or 
sinall 
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anall silk ones to correspond with the trimming. White lace 
deeves, made very full, fastened about the middle of che arm 
by a broad band of letting in jacc, and drawn up by two but- 
ills near the 


twos near the shoulder, while the fullness which fa 

bottom is confined, by one; plain demi-train. Regency cap 
of white lace, with a small front turacd up all round, and what 
was formerly termed a beet-eater’s crown; the lace in the 
crown drawn very full, and tightened in by strings of pearl; a 
tassel of pearls is aflixed to the right side of the crown, aud a 
rich amber Bower ornaments it in frout. Peas) neck-lace and 
small cornelian ornament of an oval shape. White kid gloves 
aud slippers. 


EVENING DRESS. 


Wi. n round frock, which laces behind, and is made 
to dis; lay the whole. of the neck and shoulders;:back exe 
tremely broad, and the waist as they were worn last month; a 
superb embioicery at oak leaves, which has a beautiful effeet, 
goes round the bosom, the sleeves, and the bottom of the 
dress, which is alsa. ornamented up the front by a piece of 
embroidery not quite « quarter of atyard in widub,.of a¢orns 
worked in gold turead, very much raised, and intermimgled oak 
wreaihs to correspand with the trimming of the besoin; short 
sleeve, ornameuted’ with: a rich gold tassel on the shoulders 
Hair twisted up behind ina very.large full bow, civided infront, 
and much fuller ou'the temples than last month. A turban of 
a newly invented gold net, the texture of which is nearly as 
lioht as eauze, and wove in small diamonds, is puton in dit- 
ferent folds; it is exceedingly tull in front, and is wora without 
any ornament. A: tich but light chain of intermingled gold 
and peal, to which is affixed a smell pearl cross, goes twice 
round the neck; earrings to correspond. Whitesatin sandals, 
which are very mach displayed by the dress being looped up 
on one side at bottom ; pearl rosettes, White kid gloves, and 
ivory fan. Superb India shaw! of white silk, with a border 
of vich enbrowery, is sometimes thrown carelessly over the 
shoulders. 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


The Wellington mania, which we announced in one of our 
former numbers, has for some time subsided, and every thing 
now takes its name from our beloved Regent; hats, caps, 
dresses, mantles, in short all the paraphernalia of a well dressed 
belle is distinguished by that appellation ; aud so various are 
the habilunments which have no other name, that we were not 
surprised at hearing a young lady from the country inquire 
the other day of a fashionable dress-maker at the west end of 
the 
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the town who had been shewing her a variety of head. 
dresses, “ Pray, after all, which of these is the real Regency 
cap ” 

To begin with the morning costume. We have within the 
last month observed a new article in imitation of Merino 
crape, which is much worn in dishabilles; the predominant 
colours are slate and pale brown ; there is no difference in the 
form of this dress and the one which we announced in our last 
nuinber, except that it is made more full, but the trimming, 
which is of velvet, or seal skin, is so put on as to give the dress 
an air of novelty: it is laced up the front with a silk cord to 
correspond with the trimming, and on each side of the cord 
is a brvad flat piece of trimming, which goes up to the throat ; 
a collar cut in points, and finished at each point by a Spanish 
button, falls over; and anepaulet sleeve of the same materials, 
and ornamented in the same manner, gives an elegant finish 
to the dress, which is also trimmed round the bottom of the 
train and the sleeves, which are very long, to correspond with 
the front. 

Over this dress, which is called the Regency wrapper, our 
fair fashionables throw the. Kegency mantle of black cloth, 
trimmed with apple green satin, laid on about a half a quarter 
in breadth, and cut in a bias form; a sinall silk cord, to cor- 
respond, is put about an inch distant from the edge of the satin 
on each side. The cloak itself is about three quarters of a 
yard in breadth, and a yard and balf in length ; it is not sloped 
any where but at the neck, where itis a good deal cut out, 
but when on it has the appearance of a drapery; small rovod 
cape and high collar, trimmed to correspond, and finished at 
the ends by rich silk tassels. It fastens at the waist with two 
Spanish buttons. : 

A Regency hat, of either velvet or seal skin, finishes the 
carriage costume of our tonish fair ones ; itis simply a crown, 
made to fit the head at bottom, and gradually wider towards 
the top, which is very broad ; a richly wrought gold band goes 
round it, and a bunch of gold cord is brought from ihe band 
to the right side of the top, which is terminated with a superb 
gold tassel. Nothing can be more elegant or move appro- 


> 


priate to the season than the whole of this dress, which is 
universally adopted by ladies of the first distinction. 

Our lovely pedestrians are no less loyally disposed, and the 
pelisse, walking bonnet, muff and tippet, are all Regency. 
for pelisses, fawn, trimmed with seal skin, are most prevalent ; 
but we have noticed a few in scarlet, trimmed with swansdown, 
which are certainly very elegant. The only novelty in pelisses 
is, that the military front is quite exploded, and a broad trim- 
ming of seal skin or swansdown supplies its place. Round 
tippets, of various descriptions, and very large maffs, are 
universally 
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universally adopted. Of these ermine has, as it deserves, the 
pre-eminence ; swansdown is next in estimation; but chin- 
chilla, black and silver bear, is also worn. 

For walking bonnets, seal skin, or velvet round crowns, 
turned up quite tight all round, and ornamented by three 
small drooping feathers in front, are most in estimation. 

For dinner dresses, that which we have given in our plate is 

generally thought the most elegant. The next in estimation 
is the Regency half dress; it is worn either in velvet, satin, 
satin cloth, or (though rarely) muslin. When in the latter, 
it is made a plain frock, which is trimmed round the bottom, 
and up the front, with bias satin, laid on about half a quarter ; 
this goes up each side of the front,and is edged with a narrow 
silk fringe, to correspond with the satin; an epaulet sleeve of 
satin, edged also with fringe, and fastening in front of the arm, 
where it is cut in three slashes, by small satin buttons. Some 
elegantees, who are partial to long sleeves, have contrived to 
render them extremely tasteful, by the addition of a cuff, to 
correspond with the sleeve. Over the plain frock front is one 
of satin, which comes dowa ina slope before, where it just 
meets, and goes off also in a slope, about half a quarter in 
length below the waist, where it forms a kind of jacket in 
front. Nothing can be more elegant or tasteful than this dress, 
to which there cau be but one objection, and that is the man- 
ner in which the neck, bosom, and shoulders are exposed. 
That old fashioned article, a shoulder strap, is entirely explo- 
ded ; and the fulleststyle of dress is to be nearly naked. 
_ The Regency robe is particularly elegant and appropriate 
ior dancing: it is worn over a white satin petticoat, made ex- 
tremely short, and finished round the bottom with a very light 
embroidery in silver spangles. The robe is composed somes 
mes of crape, but the most elegant are of white lace; it isa 
quarter of a yard shorter than the petticoat, and is so con- 
trived as to have the appearance of three separate draperies, 
which fall in easy folds round the figure, in the true Grecian 
style. Itis slightly embroidered with silver, to correspond 
with the petticoct, and has altogether an uncommonly hgbt 
and graceful effect. A lace body, wade rather full, goes over 
the fiock; but the sleeve, which is extremely short, is of 
white satin, looped nearly to the shoulder vy a silver orne- 
ment. 

The predominant colours fer the month are slate, pale 
brown, scarlet, fawn, and purple. Beside ihe trinmings which 
we have mentioned, there is one very recently introduced 
Which promises to become a favourite ; it is composed of jay’s 
inged in various forms, and which have 
ect, though we must confess we should 

() think 


feathers, which are at 
really a very pretty et 
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think them more calculated to decorate the vest of an 
Indian princess, than the dress of an English lady of fashion, 

Beside the cloak and pelisse whichh we have meutioned, 
short round mantles and tippet cloaks, that is to say, cloaks 
made with a back in the fonn of a tippet, are also worn, but 
they are likewise Regency cloaks. There are also three 
different kinds of turn-up hats, which bear the same appella- 
tion. 

The hair has varied since last month only by an increase 
of fullness in front, and being twisted up lower behind. 
Turbans of gold gauze, and regency hats of white satin, are 
much worn in full dress ; but some of our juvenile belles 
exhibit a beautiful ornament in silver, which is called the 
Regent's plume ; it is usually worn with the frost trimming 
which we have described, and which it is made to resemble. 
This ornament is also worn in pearl. Gold andsilver nets, and 
flowers, though rather on the decline, are yet occasionally seen 
in full dress. 

In jewellery, cornelian for half, and pearl for full dress, are 
at present predominant. Coloured stones are going out very 
fast. Gold ornaments, intermixed with pearl, are very 
general. 





Account of the late Mr, John Coventry, an ingenious 
Mechanic. 
By Mr. W. Bicknell, of Tooting, Surrey. 
ATELY died, in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Mr. John 
4 Coventry,aman well known and much respected in the 
parish in which he had resided more than fifty years. He was 
not of an elevated ravk of life, nor distinguished for his 
classical taste in literature ; but was a man of an uncommon 
genius in the mechanical arts. About forty years since 
he was introduced to the acquaintance of Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and Mr. William Hi nley; both weil known for theis 
greatskill ia electricity. Mr. Cove try was frequently with 
the m, an d assisted them in their electrical experi nents. He 
had in his earties days turned his attention to “this branch ot 
philosophy, particala uly to medical electricity ; and he had been 
natal in many cases of paralytic complaints, some of which 
came under the notice of the writer; though he does not 
recollect any instance of a compl te cure, where the complaint 
Was desperate, or of long continuance 
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About thirty years since, observing that all the hygro- 
meters he had seen were extremely erroneous, he contrived 
one upon a new principle. This wasa balance; on the 
extremity of one of the arms was suspended a string of very 
thin papers, about the size of a crown piece; with a bead put 
between each paper, to keep then distinct; thereby permit- 
ting a free passage to the air. This curious instrument was 
extremely susceptible of every change in the atmosphere, 
which was shewn by an index at the extremity of the other 
arm of the balance, traversing a graduated scale of ivory; 
and was much approved. One of these hygrometers was pre- 
sented to his present majesty, by the late Mr. Gearge Adams, 
of Fleet-street, London ; and another to the Royal Society, by 
Sir Jobn Pringle, the president. The principal advantage of 
this little instrument was its so quickly imbibing the humidity 
of the atmosphere, and again a readiness in its parting with it ; 
herein excelling most of the ether hygrometers they in use: 
but it was liable to be injured by dust, excepting it was 
covered with a glass case, and then it was greatly checked in 
its action, 

Mr. Coventry, when a young man, had been weli acquainted 
with the microscope and its use; and had made some useful 
discoveries in the minute part of the creation. Some of the 
glasses of his microscope, and af the deepest magnifying 
powers, were ground and polished by himself. . After many 
trials, he discovered a method of cutting very thin slices of 
the different sorts of wood, in order to exhibit under the 
microscope the wonderful structure of the air vessels; and the 
ininute capillary tubes for the circulation of the sap: and these, 
when weil executed, are most delightful objects for the 
microscope. 

About the year 1774, Mr. Coventry presented to the Royal 
Society several specimens of micrometers, drawn on ivery and 
glass. Mr. Baker, in his Microscopical Essays, had noticed 
some which be had by him, and which were formed of parallel 
lines, drawn by a fine diamond, one-fiftieih part of an inch 
asunder ; but Mr. Coveutry soon improved this art, by drawe 
ing one hundred lines in the space of an inch ; and, after long 
and repeated experiments, he arrived at so great perfec- 
tion in this art, as to draw parallel lines on glass, the 
thousandth part of an inch asunder. These lines he has 
likewise contrived ta cross with the like parallel lines at right 
angles; thereby forming winute squares which are only 
the millionth of an iach superticial. The writer believes no one 
ever attempted this but himself. These micrometers are used 
with the microscope ; and by them we may readily discover the 
magnitude of minute animalcule, the size ef the globules 
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of blood, and the dimensions of ‘the various parts of in- 
sects, Ke. 

The active genius of this valuable man was always engaged 
in’ contriving and making some useful improvement in the 
arts; and, though he was not much skilled in ins'rumental 
music, yet he has made, in the course of yeurs, two chamber 
organs of several stops. He made likewise a twelve feet ree 
fracting telescope, for v'ewing the transit of the planet Venus 
across the sun’s disk, in the year 1769; and, in company with 
him, the writer had’ that most pleasing prospect, which no 
mortal will again behold, until the year 1374. The last exer- 
cise of his inventive genius, was in the coustruction of several 
curious statical balances for the assaying of gold, which, for 
their neat workmanship and ready adjustinent in practice, were 
perhaps never yet equalled ; and, in all probability, will hardly 
ever be excelled. I think | have heard him assert, that, when 
these balances are properly adjusted, and inclosed in a glass 
case to avoid dast, and to prevent every motion of the exter- 
nal air, they would weigh to the extreme accuracy of one 
thousandth part of a grain. Most of these balances bave 
lately been shipped for the different English settlements in 
the East Indies, by the order of the Hon, East India Coin- 
pany. 

Mr. Coventry had two wives; the first dicd in child birth, 
in the year 1780; and his last in 1809, of a cwncer. By the 
former he has left three sons’ and two daughters ; by the last, 
two daughters only. This truly valuable mun was of an agree- 
able disposition, and remarkable for his benevolent and patient 
temper of inind ; strictly justin all bis dealings with mankind ; 
and bas been, for many years, an example of piety to bis 
children, and to all around him. For more than fifty years he 
vas painter to his majesty’s mint office in the Tower of Lon- 
don ; and his last work for goycrnment was painting the new 
otlice for coining silver tokens, on Tower-hill. °’ He was bora 
in the year 1755, in the parish of Christ Church, adjoining the 
parish of St. Saviour’s, ia which he dic, on the 4th of Decéme 
ber, 1812. 
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‘| HL ingenious Mr. George Hodson, of Edinbargh, ash 
Manutaciurer, has obtained a patent for a method of se- 
patating the alcaline saitfrom the weid, as it exists in kelp, 
> , ‘ 
black ashes, soaper’s sili, spent levs,soca, matron, rock salt, com- 


mon salt, brine, sea water, caput mortuum of aquafortis, caput 
mortuum of oikof vitriol, and capnt mortuem of: salt used ‘by 
bleachers. ; 
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We insert with pleasure the following spirited ballad ; it is from the pen 
of Mr. Colton. hose who wish for a specimen of the versatility of this 
author’s muse, will read his lines on the conflagration of Moscow, in our 
Paperof the 18th ult. This ballad has every title to become a national song, 


' BALLAD. 

| Intercepted Letter from Brother Nap, in the Kremlin, to Brother Joe, at 
Madrid. 

rUNE: VICAR AND MOSES. 


CCEPT, brother Joe, 
One line just to know, 
Whether you, like ourselves, must be packing? 
Moscow, while I write, 
Is a very grand sight, 
For those that love burning and sacking! 
Cuorus—Tel de rol, de rol la, rol lo! lol. 


But then ’tis so hot, 
We must all go to pot, 
Or be fried just like fish in a pan, Sir, 
Which is not, Brother foe, 
As you very well-know, 
A fine death for a very great man, Sir, 
‘Tol de rol, &c. 


All my conscripts too swear, 
‘T hat this feeding on air 
Is a very bad practical joke, Sir; 
And the Cossacks wo'nt treat, 
Yet leave nothing to eat, 
But plenty of fire and smoke, Sir. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


Andthen as toclothes, 
“These ugmannerly foes 
Have left aot a shirt, nor a hat, Sir, 
So that each Paris beau, 
' Is as ragged, dear Joe, 
As ourselves when two Corsicana brats, Sir. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


So hot are their towns, 
And so cold are their downs, 
With fire and with frost they so plague you, 
That betwixt heat and cold, 
You need not be to!d, 
That your dear brother Nap has an ague. 
Tol de rol, ac, 


Joe! without deception, 
Our Russian reception 
Has at once been sv cold and so warm, Sir, 
That each veteran degs, 
Just to take up his /eys, 
Or, (confound ’em) to lay down his arms, Sir. 
Yol de rol, &c. 
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That is—all but Murat, * 


Who comes in very pat, 
And swears in a valiant fit, Sir, 
Hard fighting is fun, 
From which beJl ne'er run, ’ y 
And that whéd he cani’t stand he will sit, Sit. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


Should you hear from the coast, 
Of the thousands [’ve lost, 
O credit not any such thing, Sir ; 
What they will let them say, 
Since they can’t run away, | ; 
You may find them again io the spring, Sirt . 
Tol de rol, &c. 


But alas! what much worse is, 
Our spirited horses 
A flight ignominious scorning, — 
All at night na row 
Lie duwn on the snow, 
But forget to rise up in the morning! 
Tol de rol, &c. 


\}\ 


Yet should pockets run low, 
Let me teil you, dear Joe, 
That a country su cheep is worth viewing, ' 
For my nag, ! deciare, 
Have cost since I’ve been here 
A mere nothing for feeding and shoeing. 
‘Lol de rol, &c. 


But Moscow from Paris, 
Brother Joe, very far is, 
And should I once live to get back, Sir, 
I solemnly swear, 
The great Russian bear 
Never more, in his den, wo attack, Sig. P 
Tol de rol, &c. 


For king-making, dear Joe, : 

Goes on but so-so, ug 

As you'll shortly dsscaver I fear, Sir; tar 

For they spuil’d at Moscow, one 

By o’er-baking my dough, it? 

All my mew-batch of kings tor next year, Sir- vic 

* Tol de rol, &c. oe 

And betwixt meand you, \ for 

I suspect I shall rue Co 

To my cost, if mueb longer I tarry ; sol 
For each Cossack’s blade 

Is so sharp—I’m atraid, “3 

That Miss Platoff will certainly marry. ing 

Tol de rol, &e. for 

With mugb truth, and more trembling, = 

a 1 his pe trom the Kremin, de 

ccept of uny glorious campaign, Sar; hi: 

"ees which ’twill be 9 : = 

Not a soldier was led, ta 

That ever return’d to complain, Sir. ) of 
Tol de rol, de roi lay rob Jol Jol, 


* Reported to have Jost his legs. 


